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The Brawny Men, and The Brainy 


HAT of the college 
brawnyman? Must 

he forswear forever any 
relationship to the 
brainyman? Or mey he 
defy his professors and 
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work out a new and sim- 
ple method of study, and 
apply it once more to the 
materials. It was for 
this reason that attention 
was concentrated on Col- 


less athletic class mates, : pe iB umbia, where the groups 
ally himself with his Editorial: under investigation could 
vociferous alumni sup- Let Experience Go On be followed for a long 
porters, and chant: “I perict. Great care was 


am the salt of the educa- 
tional earth?” 

The Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s report, prepared 
by Dr. Howard J. Sav- 
age, which was expected 
to settle the mooted rela- 
tionship between athlet- 
ics and scholarship, has been issued after a year 
of preparation. But it does not settle the ques- 
tion, even though it covers investigations in forty- 
four colleges and universities. Dr. Savage ad- 
vances several reasons, among them lack of ob- 
jectivity and absence of common grounds of com- 
parison, why his results may not be considered 
final. 

Yet on the basis of careful and detailed study 
of the problem at Columbia University, Dr. Sav- 
age is ready to announce certain conclusions, He 
summarizes: 

“With respect to the class of 1925 at Columbia 
College, those members who participated in sport 
and those who did not, appear to be of about the 
same intelligence. On the basis of course grades, 
however, the athletes in their studies fell below 
the non-athletes. 

“In spite of the fact that athletes tended to re- 
main longer in college, a smaller proportion re- 
ceived degrees, and a much greater number of 
athletes incurred probation. The athletes tended 
to carry lighter programs. Both athletes and non- 
athletes elected easy courses more frequently than 
hard, and in them received higher grades than in 
the courses that are demonstrable statistically as 
more difficult. Finally, the grades of athletes show 
a stronger tendency to gravitate toward the pass- 
ing line than the grades of non-athletes, and ath- 
letes received on the whole more marks of C— or 
C than their classmates.” 

The results obtained from the forty-four col- 
leges were computed on varying bases, and Dr. 
Savage hesitated to make any generalizations 
from them. It would be necessary, he said, to 
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taken in defining ath- 
letes, until the investi- 
gator was certain of his 
subjects. Three classes 
information were 
drawn upon, mainly. 
They were the scores of 
intelligence tests, length 
and character of academic connections, and course 
grades, The averages on the intelligence tests 
were 79.01 for the non-athletes, and 77.74 for the 
athletes. The difference, 1.27, is negligible, the 
report says. 

Inquiry into academic connections indicated 
that although the athletes spent, on the average, 
a semester longer in college, a smaller proportion 
than of non-athletes received degrees. It was also 
revealed that more than three times as many ath- 
letes incurred probation, although they carried 
lighter programs in all semesters, save those of the 
senior year. 


After presenting additional checked figures, the 
report draws this conclusion: 


“Although the athletes and non-athletes may 
be regarded as practically on the same level of 
intelligence, the non-athletes averaged C+ in 
their course grades, whereas the athletes aver- 
aged C. This difference is also small, but the like- 
lihood that it has some significance is enhanced 
by the fact that such scholarship differences are 
found favorable to the non-athletes in nine out of 
ten semesters.” 

Some interest is attached to ratings according 
to sports. Tennis men stood high both on the 
basis of intelligence and grades, while the football 
men were at or near the foot of the line in both 
cases. Wrestlers proved better students than 
golfers, tennis players, or members of the crew. 
Track men received the poorest intelligence 
scores, and were sixth in scholarship, leading only 
golf and football. 

On the basis of findings at Columbia, Dr. Sav- 
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age concludes that the question may yet be set- 
tled: 

“Both this method and these conclusions are 
proposed, not as innovations or as unusual gen- 
eralizations, but as the results of extended pre- 
liminary efforts to answer the question: What 
is the relation of the scholarship of athletes to 
that of non-athletes in American universities and 
colleges? 

“In the past, the matter has excited wide in- 
terest and much discussion, both within and out- 
side of college walls. With the cooperation of a 
number of colleges and universities in supplying 
comparable data, conclusions can be drawn to 
cover a much larger field and to reach a much 
greater validity.” 
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When I am Twenty-one 


I'll be twenty-one next year and a voter! 

Of course, I realize that others have also attained that 
mighty and enviable distinction before this; nevertheless 
I feel most superior and excited. I mean I felt that way, 
for the results of a recent quest after advice and informa- 
tion have been to materially deflate my pride and dilute 
my joy. Advice and information I sought, because in my 
ignorance I attached undue importance to my soon-to-be 
right of marking a ballot. 


Being twenty and a reasonably normal twenty (no one 
is absolutely normal to judge by psychology tests), I 
naturally felt that to show my independence and dislike of 
conservatism I should look for this advice and information 
outside the circle of my family; and, too, that if I voted 
on a different ticket than is traditional in my family, I 
would appear to them an important being, one to be reck- 
oned with in the affairs of the nation. But, alas! it seems 
that I and my vote are virtual nonentities in the compli- 
cations of our city, state, and national governments, that 
voting is neither a pleasure nor a duty, and that anything 
to do with politics is a “dirty business.” 

Too late I realized how much better it would have been 
had I talked over my difficulties with persons of my 
own age. They would have answered each question with 
a melancholy, “Everything’s wrong!” and I could have 
become a jolly radical and written poetry without rime, 
rhythm or sense, but with a lot of gloom. As it was I 
propounded my questions to men and women who have 
been voting citizens for a number of years. 


“T’ll be twenty-one next year,” I said, “and so I’ll be 
able to vote. I don’t want to vote Republican merely be- 
cause my family does, nor Democratic just because they 
don’t, nor third party simply because it is expected of 
twenty-one year olds. I want to vote for the right men in 
the right places. I want to be a good citizen. Now, how 
can I find out who the right men are?” It was a noble 
speech, but almost invariably my listeners laughed, and 
I would have to assure them that I was making serious 
and humble preparations to becoming a voter, and not 
merely trying to be funny. 

Some people advised me to vote a straight ticket—Re- 
publican, because the Democrats were fools; Democratic, 
because the Republicans were scoundels, or Farmer-Labor, 
because “believe it or not, the working-man is eventually 
going to get his chance.” All of which left me where I 
was before, since each neglected, through lack of interest, 
scorn ror my youth, or preoccupation of mind, to mention 
what was right in his party and wrong in the others. 


Others, more specific, told me to consider such things 
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as farmers, tariff, and international debts when casting 
my vote. I began to feel better; these were relatively tan- 
gible and understandable matters—have I not taken exams 
in economics classes and gotten credits for attending poli- 
tical science lectures? Can I not make beautiful and 
mysterious graphs to show what is what in the tariff prob- 
lems of today and just how Europe can and again cannot 
afford to pay us? Have I not sat for hours under a pro- 
fessor in spats who answered all the agricultural questions 
that confront the nation?—yes. My joy, however, was 
short-lived, for my advisers were either not sure just what 
party stood for what, or else could not give me any reas- 
onable assurance that a candidate would be likely to keep 
his election promises; in fact, “they usually don’t” was the 
best consolation I could obtain. 

Though growing more and more disheartened, I yet 
struggled on. “Vote for a complete change in the city 
council and you can’t go far wrong. It’s rotten to the 
core.” “Might as well keep the same council; there aren’t 
any good candidates anyway; good men won’t go in for 
politics.” “Politics is a dirty game, and no place for 
young people” (I just wanted to vote, sir). “Your vote 
won’t make any difference; this country’s run by graft.” 
In other words, voting would be neither a pleasure nor a 
duty, and I had better not vote, or, at the most, not worry 
about how to vote. Certainly these advisers of mine ought 
to know, for every one of them has cheerfully abstained 
from attending the polls for the last six or. more years, 
and thereby lost none of his “inalienable rights” guaran- 
teed him as a member of a government “by the people.” 


In desperation I turned to the newspapers, reading a 
wide assortment and carefully avoiding editorial com- 
ment. The most I learned from them was that Prohibi- 
tion is to be a “live” issue in the national elections. I 
suppose this means that I am to form an opinion on the 
subject and choose my candidates accordingly. How flat- 
tering to my vanity! I who have tasted an alcoholic 
liquor but once and that in a thin piece of Christmas plum 
pudding; I who have never seen a drunkard; I am to help 
decide whether the United States shall be “wet” or “dry,” 
when the authorities on the subject cannot reach an agree- 
ment! It is almost as overwhelming and pleasantly com- 
plimentary as my privilege to help elect the judges. 


I once met a judge; I have four times been inside the 
city hall; and from the careful reading of detective stor- 
ies, I have gleaned a vague idea as to what constitutes 
court proceedings. And next year I’ll be twenty-one, and 
will have the pleasure of helping some man to a bench 
and helping another man down. Rah! 


Perhaps it would help if I could poke around the offices 
of some of the candidates. At least I should be able to 
pick my ticket according to the manners and voices of the 
people who compose it. But no, I am a girl and much too 
young, and the offices are in the worst part of town, and- 
and-lots else; the point is, it is not done! What remains 
for me now? Shall I trust to the campaign advertise- 
ments? Would the man with the wealthiest backers make 
the best governor? Shall I choose the handsome moustache 
for district judge and the curly blond hair for city treas- 
urer? 


It is all very queer and a little terrifying, and not a bit 
amusing, this business of being able to vote next year. 
Must I ask my family for advice, or mark the ballot with 
eyes closed? The only alternate seems to be that of stay- 
ing in bed when election day comes around. 


Mary Grace Chute, 
U. of Minnesota. 
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The Violation of Section 9 


ECTION 9, Page 11 of the University of 
Arkansas handbook for students reads: 

“Any student who shall be guilty of publishing 
or causing to be published in any newspaper, per- 
iodical or placard, any criticism of the action or 
character of a student or officer of the University 
shall be dismissed or otherwise punished.” 

Theo Edmiston, editor of the Arkansas Trav- 
eler, student weekly, violated “Section 9, Page 11” 
when he blamed the faculty for the prevalence of 
drinking on the campus, and he paid for his 
offense by losing his editorship. This may not be 
all bad, for a correspondent has written The New 
Student that “the school was aroused for the first 
time in years. ... The pity of the matter lies in 
the fact that this is the first time in several years 
there has been at the University an editor who has 
been more than a mouthpiece for the faculty. 
There has been no spirit of liberal thinking toler- 
ated there, and none expected.” 

Although Edmiston offered testimony of twelve 
students to substantiate his charges about drink- 
ing, the faculty disciplinarians decided that the 
indictment had been too strongly drawn, and any- 
how, “Section 9, Page 11” had been violated. The 
student senate accepted the decision and proceeded 
to name a temporary successor to the deposed 
editor. 

Practically the entire staff of the Traveler re- 
signed. One of the candidates for the editorship 
selected by the faculty withdrew because permis- 
sion was refused Edmiston to enter the lists, de- 
spite a petition signed by 700 students asking it. 
The administration replied that the deposed edi- 
tor “did not have the necessary qualifications for 
an editor of the Arkansas Traveler.” 

Another selected candidate also withdrew ‘out 
of loyalty to the principles of student govern- 
ment.” The paper, at last report, rested in the 
laps of two students who will contest for the posi- 
tion of editor. 

Although the administration has attempted to 
whitewash itself by calling the imbroglio purely a 
student matter, it has played too evident a part in 
the proceedings to escape without notice. The 
Arkansas Gazette reported that the president of 
the state medical society had written his son, a 
senior in the University, to withdraw, because of 
the administration’s reaction to criticism. The 
letter follows: 

“Dear Son: When you are through your mid- 
term exams, get your credits and come home. I 
do not care for you to have a diploma from an 
institution that breaks men for telling the truth. 
President Futrall’s attitude seems to be that 
drunkenness is no harm, but talking of it, so peo- 
ple outside can hear, is an unforgivable sin. 

“T understand how by interposing his commit- 
tee of ‘Yes’ men, he will be able to wash his hands 
of any responsibility, no matter how much public 


opinion turns. Any institution that is too rotten 
to stand a little criticism from the inside, is too 
rotten to have the support of decent people. 

“You are at liberty to show this letter to any 
of your friends, asking why you are leaving 
school, and I would like for you to show it to Dr. 
Ellis, and you may also show it to President 
Futrall if you want to. 

“Affectionately, your dad, 

“HENRY THIBAULT.” 


John Spencer Bassett 


ORTH CAROLINA, and Duke University in 
particular, have been paying especially 
warm tribute lately to John Spencer Bassett, his- 
torian, who was killed recently in an accident. 
Since 1906 Dr. Bassett had been professor of 
American history at Smith College. There too, as 
elsewhere in the university world, his abilities as 
an historian are being recalled. But Duke Uni- 
versity, the successor of old Trinity College, re- 
members Bassett as one of its students, and later 
one of its teachers who established academic free- 
dom in North Carolina after one of the bitterest 
fights any educational institution ever has known. 
John Spencer Bassett was graduated from Trin- 
ity College in 1888. After taking his doctorate 
at Johns Hopkins he returned to Trinity as 
teacher of history. Writing in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, of which he was founder, during 1903, 
he said that with the exception of Robert E. Lee, 
the greatest man born in the South within the 
last century was Booker T. Washington. Southern 
Democracy was outraged, and demanded imme- 
diate removal of one so depraved and dangerous. 
The fight on the teacher was led by Josephus 
Daniels through his newspaper—the same Jose- 
phus Daniels who played so prominent a part in 
the great war to make all men free. 

Bishop John C. Kilgo, then president of Trin- 
ity; the trustees, and the faculty stood by Dr. 
Bassett. They went on record as favoring free- 
dom of speech and thought in a community that 
was lynching Negroes almost daily. Dr. Bassett 
retained his position, and subsequent events have 
borne out Walter Hines Page’s words written 
while the fight was at its height: 

“If this fight is won .. . it would be the most 
important event in the history of North Carolina 
in our time; for free speech and free teaching 
will be won for all time to come here.” 


What! More Advice? 

“Calvin Coolidge and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
have given the students all the advice and warn- 
ings that they need. And maybe they have given 
them too much.”—Carl Sandburg to a reporter 
for the Ohio State Lantern. 
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We Object! 


TUDENTS and faculty of the Yale Divinity 

school have entered their protest against the 
big navy program now under discussion in Con- 
gress. They did it with a decisive resolution, for 
which they gathered signatures with despatch, 
after hearing Professor Edwin Borchard, of the 
Yale Law School, an authority on international 
law, explain the significance of the measure, at 
chapel. 


A special meeting voted unanimously for the 
resolution of protest. One hundred and fifty-six 
signatures were affixed at once. More are ex- 
pected as soon as the resolution can be circulated 
among the remainder of the school population. 
The enrollment is 220. Faculty members are 
formulating an additional protest which they will 
forward to Congress. 


Professor Borchard presented the following 
facts: 


The Navy Bill is designed to cover either a five- 
year or a twenty-one year program, the exact 
duration being yet undetermined. It will call for 
the expenditure of from $740,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000, according to the period of years decided 
upon. 


The amount of money, Prof. Borchard said, is 
not so important as the principle involved. Mak- 
ing our navy equal to that of Great Britain does 
not mean equality, for nothing is to keep her 
from increasing her naval armaments at the same 
time. Hence, the race will be on, and the level 
of armaments over the entire world raised. 


A resolution similar to that passed by the Yale 
students was passed by students and faculty of 
the Union Theological Seminary, in New York. 
A delegation of fifteen students from Yale Divin- 
ity School undertook to urge protesting resolu- 
tions from all institutions represented at the con- 
ference of New England theological students in 
Hartford last week-end. New Haven churches, 
Yale undergraduates, and individuals outside are 
being urged to do the same, 


The resolution follows: 
“To Our Congressmen, Senators, and the 
President :— 


“We, the undersigned students and faculty mem- 
bers of Yale Divinity Schoo] and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, earnestly protest against the pro- 
posed Big Navy program as a step away from 
peace, being in fact competitive, provocative of 
war psychology, and utterly unwarranted at a 
time when we are urging disarmament upon 
Europe. We urge that the influence of our Gov- 
ernment continue to be thrown on the side of 
naval reduction by international agreement and 
be exerted helpfully in favor of treaties that shall 
offer hope of ultimate security for all peoples 
through cooperation and organized good will, not 
force.” 


To My “Christian Brother” 


LAP me, 
If you wish to! 
Kick me, 
If you wish to! 
I shall accept all of these 
With resignation. 


But I can bear no longer: 
Your predatory smile, 
Your calculating eyes, 
Your wooden hand-clasp 
And your clinking alms! 


Slap me, 
If you wish to! 
Kick me, 
If you wish to! 


Chou Han. 
(Published in The Prairie Schooner, January, 1928) 


To Politicians 
Armistice Day, 1924 


OU, gentlemen, 
Declare war for us 
But we 
Go to the war for you. 
Chen-Shih Yuan. 
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Let Experience Go On! 


EEP for the English teachers! 

Their plight is indeed a sorry one. 
Each year brings forth its “greatest 
American novel of our generation.” 
No month passes by without the scuf- 
fling sound of a popular reviewer’s 
feet as he dances along the street 
bearing aloft a book that is still damp 
from the presses and proclaiming that 
at last the Mount Everest of Ameri- 
ean fiction has been reared. Every 
day a gifted writer steps to the front 
rank of American novelists and writ- 
ers with the best novel that has been 
written on this side of the Atlantic 
in our generation. During 1925 
American publishers brought out 
9,574 books, an increase of 562 over 
the preceding year. No wonder the 
words of the Preacher concerning the 
endless making of books are quoted 
over and over by weak-eyed scholars. 


What is the poor English teacher 
to do? Professor Phelps of Yale, and 
a host of others in the colleges which 
have been touched by cosmopolitan- 
ism have managed to look upon almost 
every new literary creation and call 
it good. An older and more academic 
group of English teachers find an- 
other answer. They speak through 
men like Prof. George S. Wycoff of 
Purdue University who recently ad- 
vised young teachers that the best 
method was to “refuse to read any 
book published after 1900.” 


This latter is perhaps a dwindling 
group of professors, but not an apolo- 
getic one. These professors answer 
Prof. Phelps’ charge of pedanticism 
with the lofty reply “Art is long, and 
life is short.” The teacher of Eng- 
lish, Prof. Wycoff says, “has before 
him—to be studied, mastered and di- 
gested—twenty centuries of written 
material, not only in poetry, drama, 
fiction, criticism and the essay, but in 
allied fields as well—biography, his- 
tory, philosophy, theology, medicine 
and the like....” Here is a renuncia- 
tion that is as noble in its way as 
that of the monk who resolutely sets 
his face against the turmoil of this 
world in order to contemplate the 
eternal and the everlastingly true. The 
only difference is that the monk re- 
treats from a world chock-full of sin- 
fulness and error, while the literary 
celibate has perhaps never seen this 
world, having from childhood dedi- 
eated himself to his god—or at least 
since when, as a sophomore he decided 
to major in English literature. “He 
comes, let us say, to his teaching at 
the age of 22 or 23...” and if he 
takes Prof. Wycoff’s advice he will 
start immediately to pursue his doc- 
tor’s degree. If he has chosen the 
field of Elizabethan drama as his spe- 
cial preserve he must have studied, to 
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quote Prof. Wycoff again, “some 1,100 
plays (two studied each day would 
mean enough reading for nearly two 
years) as well as almost innumerable 
volumes of other contemporary Eliz- 
abethan literature and contemporary 
and subsequent criticism and com- 
ment. Then when he receives his doc- 
tor of philosophy degree, he is ready 
to begin doing serious work in re- 
search and scholarship.” 


How fortunate it would be if some 
black-gowned Mussolini would come 
into power and forbid all literary pro- 
duction! Men would be ordered by 
law to cease having urgent experi- 
ences that impelled them to commune 
with one another. All tragedy would 
be forbidden, as well as comedy in 
life, and all vexing contemporary 
problems interdicted. Then there 
would no longer be that lunatic fringe 
called modern literature which has 
plagued English teachers ever since 
the beginning of books and has given 
light-minded people the opportunity to 
shout “pedant” and “old fogy.” 

But since the literary Mussolini is 
only an idle dream, and there is no 
grand executioner to make of litera- 
ture a dead language like Latin or 
Greek there is need for some prag- 
matic substitute. The best advice we 
can give these English teachers is for 
them to depart with their baggage 
and their commentaries on Shake- 
speare for some island in the South 
Seas unknown to printing presses, and 
beyond reach of the book-of-the- 
month clubs. 


There are a few English teachers, 
we believe, who have found that this 
is a false dilemma which Professors 
Phelps and Wycoff have posed. These 
teachers happen to be a part of the 
modern scene so they have a lively 
and sympathetic, though critical, in- 
terest in the contemporary efforts of 
writers to put their experience into 
literary form. They say that Prof. 
Wycoff is absurd in his withdrawal 
from contemporary literature simply 
because hack-writers and publishers 
praise “every common book... in 
terms of superlatives” and “every 
book beyond the common ... in a ser- 
ies of superlatives.” Does Prof. Wy- 
coff expect to be led by the hand to 
the one contemporary novel that will 
endure for all time? If that is the 
case we begin to suspect that the real 
reason he loves the past is not for her 
eternal masterpieces but for the sign 
posts that point the way to them. 


Pour Le Sport 


(Harvard Crimson) 
AMMERING among educational, 
athletic and apostolic authorities 

as to whether the football player shall 


OPINI 


be allowed to play football, a question 
that enjoys a peculiar frightfulness 
just after the season, has just had a 
particularly obnoxious renascence. 
With the open season a month over, 
the familiar problem has pushed up 
the cover of the ashcan, straightened 
its necktie, shined its shoes on its 
trouser legs, and strode boldly into the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The Carnegie 
Foundation has, by means of intelli- 
gence tests (and what a world of 
blasted hopes and teary smiles in 
those two words!), discovered that col- 
lege athletes rate thus according to 
intelligence: Tennis players, 87 per 
cent; fencers, 81 per cent; wrestlers, 
oarsmen and water polo players, 80 
per cent; non-athletes and golfers, 79 
per cent; athletes (average), 78 per 


cent; football, 73 per cent; and track, 
70 per cent. 


If there are any conclusions to be 
drawn from these figures, other than 
ethical ones on the use of Scotch en- 
dowments, the duty of the tennis ath- 
lete is the clearest of these. Football 
toil has watered his courts, whitened 
his base lines and paid for his south- 
ern trip; courtesy, as one athlete to 
another, demands that he fatten the 
scholastic average of football by his 
presence on the squad. Double en- 
deavor would perhaps create havoc 
among the statisticians; but that is a 
phenomenon, like the changing intelli- 
gence of a three letter man, which 
is overlooked in the Foundation’s 
computations. 


It would be difficult to imagine a 
relationship less susceptible of statis- 
tical treatment than that of scholar- 
ship and athletics. An ill educational 
dictum it is, however, that does not 
blow some sporting columnist ten 
inches of copy. The truly unfortunate 
part of the attack is not that it dis- 
covers in track a sport that has 
pushed football out of the cellar po- 
sition in the academic pennant race, 
even though such discovery may 
prove a hardship to many article writ- 
ers. Grave astonishment is the nat- 
ural reaction to the unsportsmanlike 
conduct of the Carnegie Institute. The 
athlete, helpless under what has been 
called “the dumbing influence of ath- 
letics,” is struck down with an adding 
machine and his body run over by the 
juggernaut of the intelligence quo- 
tient. He cannot answer his assail- 
ants; they themselves have said that 
his weapons are duller than standard 
fighting gear. One learns to accept 
all things in time; it remains painful, 
however, to picture the Carnegie 
Foundation clipping from behind. 
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One Up 


RESIDENT W. E. CLARK of the 

University of Nevada is still 
president, thanks to a regents’ vote 
of three to two. The narrow margin 
saved him from charges ranging from 
insubordination to permitting photo- 
graphing of freshmen women in the 
nude. A member of the board drew 
up a lengthy indictment, which was 
generally denounced by students and 
the press. Among the more interest- 
ing complaints were these: 

“His acquiescence in, and failure 
to discipline or suspend for drunken- 
ness and worse student conduct in 
public places and his omission to noti- 
fy the board in regard thereto. 

“The requirement unknown to the 
regents until now, under his admin- 
istration of University affairs, that 
women students entering the Univer- 
sity be photographed nude.” 

President Clark replied only to one 
charge, that concerning the photo- 
graphy. He said in part: 

“These films are made and devel- 
oped (never printed) by women under 
every possible safeguard to the indi- 
viduals. They are used by the wo- 
men instructors to help the individual 
students to correct errors in posture. 
The films are so made in profile and 
without including the face as to be 
unidentifiable except through the in- 
structor’s special filing system. No 
one but the instructors, women de- 
velopers and student ever sees the 
films. No student sees any film but 
her own. All films are burned after 
being used in the individual instruc- 
tion. 

“Forms of such _ posture-profiles 
have long been in very general use 
in the departments of physical educa- 
tion for women in American colleges 
because they have proven a highly 
effective device for developing correct 
posture among women students.” 


Almost Drastic 


N EXCELLENT news story—but 

an inaccurate one—excited the 
university world last week by an- 
nouncing that the University of Wis- 
consin would drop, at the end of the 
present year, 1700 of its present 2900 
freshmen because they are “mere 
children.” While the story was being 
broadcast throughout the land, Frank 
Holt, registrar of the University who 
claims he was incorrectly quoted, took 
all the fire out of the announcement 
by saying that on the basis of previ- 
ous records, about 1700 students from 
the three lower classes probably 
would not return, some because of 
financial difficulties, others because 
work attracted them more than books, 
and some because they cannot do uni- 
versity standard of work. The first 


story reported that the board of visi- 
tors had approved dismissal of 1700 
freshmen because they regarded col- 
lege as “a glorified playground,” and 
because they simply were “children.” 
President C. C. Little, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, commenting on the 
first report, suggested that unless 
President Glenn Frank had educated 
his public up to the acceptance of such 
a radical cut, he might expect thun- 
der on all sides. 


Too Morbid 


DITORS of the Minnesota Quar- 

terly are complaining that many 
of the student contributions are so 
“morbid” as to be of no use in the 
magazine. To this complaint the 
Minnesota Daily takes exception and 
asks: 

“Whom is the Quarterly trying to 
please? Is the Quarterly performing 
a service in giving expression to stu- 
dent effort, or is it pandering to a 
mistaken notion on how to be success- 
ful? The ‘cull and pick’ method may 
be good policy for the larger metro- 
politan magazines who must please 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry, in or- 
der to sell. It may be advisable for 
outside editors to have formulas and 
restrictions, it may be profitable to 
insure financial success by selecting 
names first and stories afterward, 
but in a college magazine, such meth- 
ods are injurious. 

“There is no principle of art which 
says the morbid and the sad are not 
fit mediums of expression. There 
should be only one restriction, that of 
quality of workmanship. If the mod- 
ern world is stimulating youth to 
morbidity and sadness, it can’t be 
helped. Neither should it be hidden 
behind false cheer. Let us have some 
plain talk. It is irritating to a writer 
to find restrictions of policy in out- 
side magazines, but it is worse to find 
them in his college magazine. Where 
on earth can the individual find true 
expression if not in his own school?” 


An Institution 


HE Bull’s Head Book Shop on the 

University of North Carolina cam- 
pus (described in The New Student 
for Nov. 9, 1927) is becoming the ar- 
tistic center of the University, occa- 
sional news items in the Tar Heet 
indicate. Professor Howard Mum- 
ford Jones has branched out and 
added low-priced reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings to the stock of books. 
Recently an exhibition of etchings 
was held in the shop. Weekly read- 
ings are drawing large student audi- 
ences, and a weekly column in the 
student daily reports new additions 
to the book shelves. 


Dangerous ‘Inbreeding’ 


N ALUMNA protest against fa- 

culty “inbreeding” is voiced in 
the Alumni Quarterly of New York 
State College for Women. The alumna 
refers to the return of thirteen grad- 
uates to teaching posts since 1920, 
and calls such a policy “dangerous,” 
and likely to lead to stagnation. 

“No matter how intellectual or 
erudite a graduate may be,” she 
writes, “he is after all the product of 
the college or university from which 
he was graduated. As such he car- 
ries into his work the ideas and opin- 
ions he has formed. If he returns at 
once or even after a year or two to 
his alma mater, it is easy to see what 
will happen.” 

The magazine recalled a similar 
protest made in 1923. Alumnae have 
been asked to give their opinions on 
selection of faculty members from the 
ranks of the graduates. 


Alumni Ratings 


R. ERNEST HATCH WILKINS, 

new president of Oberlin College, 
is asking the younger alumni to rate 
faculty members for their value as 
teachers. Dr. Wilkins called for the 
evaluations on a basis of ten points 
that he believes essential to good 
teaching. The Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine suggests that sufficient time hav- 
ing elapsed to let class-time spites 
die, the graduate comment is likely 
to be of some value. The Alwmni 
Magazine is not worried, apparently, 
over the judgments of alumni who 
have been away so long that they 
have become sentimental over their 
former teachers. 


Governmental Problems 


TUDENT government at Grinnell 

College is going to remain solvent 
even if the governing board itself 
wishes to vacate in favor of the fa- 
culty. A liquor case involving six 
students was presented to the under- 
graduate court for solution. After 
long deliberation the judges concluded 
that there was insufficient ground for 
expulsion, but enough evidence to call 
for punishment less severe. Accord- 
ingly, they willingly delivered the 
case into faculty hands and promised 
to support any decision returned. The 
faculty recommended suspension. 
Thereupon a student protest meeting 
was called, and objection made to the 
faculty action as an abrogation of the 
rights of student government. This 
despite the student court’s admission 
that it alone was responsible for de- 
livering the case to the faculty. But 
the protesting students insisted that 
if student government is to be kept 
alive, it must sustain its own dignity. 
So the faculty graciously returned the 
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case to the student court, where at 
last report the judges were deeply 
engaged in examining the case. Presi- 
dent J. H. T. Main announced himself 
fully confident that the students could 
manage their own affairs. 


CIVIL WAR in student govern- 

ment at the University of Wash- 
ington was climaxed when eight 
hooded and masked men kidnaped 
Marion Zioncheck, president of the 
student body, shaved his head, beat 
him, and ducked him in Lake Wash- 
ington. This followed a month of 
charges and counter-charges levied by 
several factions, led by the athletes, 
the graduate manager, the university 
daily, and Zioncheck. The last squab- 
ble grew out of the student presi- 
dent’s suggestion that too much money 
had been spent on extras for the new 
athletic pavilion. The board of con- 
trol examined the charges and voted 
confidence in the graduate manager, 
on whom Zioncheck’s statements re- 
flected. The Washington Daily be- 
rated the president for “his broad- 
cast palavering,” and after the haz- 
ing accepted the action of the hooded 
men as indicative of student feeling, 
although it viewed the method em- 
ployed with disfavor. 

Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, president of 
the University, called in the Seattle 
police immediately, and started a 
search for the masked students. Six 
of the eight confessed their part, and 
Dr. Spencer is waiting for two more 
confessions before he decides on the 
punishment. Zioncheck has asked 
leniency for his assailants. 


Unscientific 

ADCLIFFE students confine their 

scholarly interest mainly to Eng- 
lish and the literatures, slighting al- 
together such science courses as geol- 
ogy and astronomy, the dean’s sur- 
vey has indicated. Romance lan- 
guages, history and the fine arts are 
also well patronized, and anthropol- 
ogy and the bio-chemical sciences are 
winning a few followers, but chemis- 
try and physics are losing theirs, 
making for general defeat all along 
the science line. 


Rewarding Ingenuity 


ANKEE ingenuity is not dead, in 

the opinion of Henry J. Fuller, 
New York capitalist. Furthermore, 
he believes it worth development. So 
he has endowed his alma mater, Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, with a 
scholarship to be awarded to the en- 
tering freshman who possesses the 
greatest amount of “Yankee ingenu- 
ity.” The basis of selection will be 
ingenuity exhibited in preparatory 
school, although the method, if there 
is one, has not been revealed. The 
scholarship will yield an income equi- 
valent to the cost of instruction for 
one student. 
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Peace Study Outline 


STUDY outline for the World 

Youth Peace Congress, to be held 
in August, in Holland, has been pre- 
pared to permit advance study of the 
subjects that will be treated by the 
500 delegates. The six sections of 
the study outline are entitled, The 
Economic Aspect, The Political As- 
pect, The Educational Aspect, The 
Religious and Moral Aspect, The Race 
Problem, and International Co-opera- 
tion of Youth. The congress, the first 
of its kind, will bring together for the 
first time delegates from all youth 
organizations engaged in working for 
world peace. Copies of the study out- 
line may be had from The British 
Federation of Youth, 421 Sentinel 
House, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Politics and Politicians 


MHERST COLLEGE - students 
«i have declared war on fraternity 
political combines. The student coun- 
cil, in charge of elections, has been 
given authority to bar from political 
activity for a year fraternities sus- 
pected of entering into combinations 
in college or class elections. Amherst 
elections have many times in recent 
years been swung by such alignments, 
despite voters’ pledges that they have 
not entered into agreements. During 
the past year the student council 
threw out two freshman class elec- 
tions on proof that several fraterni- 
ties had joined forces to carry the 
vote. 


T DUKE UNIVERSITY, where 

the political pot has begun to 
boil, the political writer for The 
Chronicle reports a trend toward the 
election of “average men.” Drawing 
a parallel between national and cam- 
pus politics, the writer suggests that 
not the exceptional men, but the aver- 
age who work evenly and vigorously, 
are accomplishing most. The presi- 
dent of the student body this year is 
the first in the history of the Uni- 
versity not a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He is credited with having 
done more than his predecessors. And, 
concludes the political editor, his case 
indicates that the voters will continue 
to turn to the average. 


Auditorium 


COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 


The Economic Order 


é““ HE Student and the Economic 

Order” is the discussion theme 
for the Midwest Student Conference, 
to be held at the University of Kan- 
sas on February 24 and 25. The Mid- 
west Conference, which has for its 
purpose “the promotion of education 
through discussion,” annually consid- 
ers major social and economic prob- 
lems. It is now in its third year. At 
the University of Kansas its current 
meeting is sponsored by the League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

The opening discussion will center 
on the question: “Is the present eco- 
nomic order best suited for the needs 
of America?” Opposing speakers will 
be Judge William L. Huggins, of Em- 
poria, Kan., and Paul Blanshard, field 
secretary for the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. An open forum dis- 
cussion will follow. 

Among the discussion leaders are 
Dr. J. E. Kirkpatrick, author of The 
American College and Its Rulers; Dr. 
Stuart Queen, professor of sociology; 
Dr. John Ise, professor of economics; 
and Prof. Domenico Gagliardo, in- 
structor in labor economies, all of the 
University of Kansas; Mrs. Sarah 
Green, member of the executive coun- 
cil of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, and several other 
teachers and industrial experts. 


Regional Magazine 


HE FIRST historical review of 

New England life and letters, The 
New England Quarterly has been es- 
tablished by five Harvard professors. 
They are S. E. Morison professor of 
history; A. M. Schlesinger, professor 
of history; K. B. Murdock, professor 
of English; Professor Stanley Will- 
iams; and A. L. Mayo, assistant dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The magazine contains articles, doc- 
uments, book reviews, and notes. Stu- 
dents, graduates, and others who have 
contributions bearing on New Eng- 
land life or letters may offer mater- 
ial. The purpose is explained by the 
editors as follows: 

“We believe that New England, like 
the other sections of our country, has 
had in the past a well-defined provin- 
cial culture, and has made a distinct- 
ive contribution to American life, 
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character and civilization. A quar- 
terly journal, including within its 
scope the literary, social and economic 
history of New England, and the 
westward expansion of New England 
people, should first, meet a recognized 
need of scholars of history and litera- 
ture, and, second, the rising genera- 
tion of scholars in a field that needs 
cultivation. In the study of American 
literature many large problems and 
topics must wait for final treatment 
until the detailed studies upon which 
they must be based have been made. 
At present there is almost no oppor- 
tunity for the publication of these 
studies. The colonial and revolution- 
ary history of New England has been 
written largely from a narrowly anti- 
quarian viewpoint; the history of New 
England thought and letters largely 
from a personal viewpoint; and the 
economic, social and political history 
of New England during the last hun- 
dred years has hardly been touched 
at all.” 


Retirement 


<<J AM seventy years old and it is 
time to go on the shelf.” 

In this manner Dr. Frank Johnson 
Goodnow, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, explained his resignation. 
Dr. Goodnow is distinguished not only 
because he is not going to write a 
book after retirement, but mainly for 
his scholastic devotion which has made 
Johns Hopkins outstanding for its 
graduate work. 


Blame the Faculty 


Y A VOTE of 482 to 36, students 

of Louisiana State University de- 
clared their honor system a failure. 
Opinion was equally divided on the 
establishment of faculty proctorship. 
Much of the comment written onto 
the ballots indicated that faculty sus- 
picion was in part, at least, held re- 
sponsible for the collapse of the hon- 
or system. 


Two Jobs 


UTSIDE work is not an impetus 

to superior scholarship, but a 
handicap, at the University of Okla- 
homa, it has been found by Dr. S. W. 
Reaves, dean of the college of arts 
and sciences. His check on the rec- 
ords of “flunking” students has ex- 
ploded a myth that is more than local. 

Many of the freshmen and sopho- 
mores on the casualty list, Dr. Reaves 
found, were attempting too much out- 
side work. He concludes that two 
full-time jobs cannot be carried. 
About sixty per cent of Oklahoma 
students are self-supporting, in whole 
or in part. Occupations range from 
the customary waiting on table to 
selling fish. 

“Qutside work has been overdone 
to the injury of scholarship,” Dr. 
Reaves said. “Only superior students 
are able to carry university studies 
and at the same time earn a living 
outside.” 
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He added, however, that students 
who earn their way through their 
first two years in the university, make 
better than average records scholas- 
tically in their final two years of 
work. 


Self-Determination 


Ree of the University of 
Minnesota have been upheld by 
the lower court in the suit by which 
they have been attempting to free 
themselves from the domination of the 
governor’s finance commission. The 
state has filed an appeal. 

The controversy was taken to court 
when items on the University budget, 
prepared by the regents, were vetoed. 
The University argued that it should 
have control of its own financial af- 
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fairs. This view the court upheld, 
referring at the same time to the 
dangers of politics entering decisions 
that might be made by a finance board 
appointed by the governor. 


== 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 


A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 
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In Your Library? 


“During the past five weeks many students have been making in- 


quiries concerning THE NEW STUDENT. 


It is evident, therefore, that 


this weekly publication is proving of value to the students of the college. 
For this reason we would like to know why this periodical is not made 
accessible to the students through the library. . . . The library should be 
operated for the benefit of the students and, therefore, should contain 


all such worth-while periodicals.” 


UNDREDS of college and 
public libraries are now 
on The New Student subscrip- 
tion list. In the colleges stu- 
dents and professors demand 
it in order that they may 
know what other colleges are 
doing, and to receive the im- 
pact of ideas generated and 
circulated by The New Stu- 
dent. 

Outside the colleges the 
public demands 
Student because it is the only 
survey of events on the cam- 
pus, and because it presents 
student life and opinion from 


The New™ 


—Massachusetts Collegian. 


the point of view of thinking 
students. The New Student 
thus forms a valuable antidote 
to the current picture of col- 
lege as nothing other than a 
seat of drinking, necking, and 
irresponsibility. Sensational 
stories may be good news- 
paper copy and excellent pul- 
pit topics, but they indicate a 
disproportionate view of the 
many-sided college commun- 
ity. The New Student views 
the colleges with perspective, 
and presents a weekly account 
of sober, creative youth, test- 
ing and trying for a way of 
life. 


Your library should be among the hundreds on our list. 
If it isn’t, find out why, and see what you can do to remedy the 
situation. 
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